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WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY CAN DO FOR GRADE AND RURAL SCHOOL 

LIBRARIES 

By Orpha M. Petebs, Assistant Librarian. Qary Public Library 



Few topics recur more often in the 
library world than that of the relation of 
the school and the library. What the 
library can do for the school. Co-operation 
between the school and the library, etc., are 
frequent topics for discussion. Only re- 
cently however, has consideration been 
given to the rural and graded school li- 
brary. In the great movement for rural 
betterment, school gardens, proper school 
sanitation, adequately equipped play- 
grounds, contests in the scientific raising 
of corn and garden produce figure very 
largely, but the school library has received 
very little attention. Many magazine 
articles and books have been written on 
the need for better rural schools but only 
a few of them are devoted to or include 
any reference to the school library. Yet 
the school library should be a most vital 
factor in the school curriculum and in the 
life of the rural community. There is still 
a large percentage of the population of the 
country to whom an adequate collection of 
books or a reading room is not available. 

Taking for granted that we are consid- 
ering what an up-to-date public library can 
do for rural and graded schools in their 
present condition, we must then first know 
what the present condition is. The 
typical rural school library of today con- 
sists of from fifty to several hundred 
books, unorganized and sadly in need of re- 
pair. The titles have been selected chiefly 
from the state reading circle lists. It 
would be a joy to some of us to find the 
best rather than so many mediocre books 
on these lists. Nevertheless, the reading 
circles deserve much of the credit for what- 
ever library advancement has been made in 
many of the rural schools. The method 
of selection, however, has caused much 
duplication of certain kinds of books. 
These are soon read and reread by the chil- 
dren and there is no new supply to freshen 



the shelves. If the schools of a township 
would co-operate, and select their books 
from a list of four or five hundred, each 
purchasing a different collection, the books 
could be interchanged and all children 
would have the use of several times the 
number of books they would have other- 
wise. Provision for such exchange has been 
made in at least two states, — Wisconsin 
and Alabama. The Wisconsin law making 
this possible was enacted in 1913. It gives 
the county superintendent the right, with 
the consent of the district boards, to ar- 
range exchanges or they may be made with- 
out his assistance. Given such an arrange- 
ment and teachers who love children and 
who know and love children's books, the 
usefulness of the books in the township 
would be greatly increased and the school 
library would come more nearly meeting 
the needs of the children. 

But even with the above plan the public 
library, in many ways, can aid the rural 
and graded school libraries. Since most 
city public libraries are maintained by 
city taxation, the first step toward making 
possible public library aid to the rural 
and graded school library is to bring about 
some financial co-operation between the li- 
brary and school authorities. The county 
library method is working successfully in 
some places, notably in California, where 
it has been tried now for six years. Here 
the school library and the public library 
finances are pooled and the public library 
takes the entire responsibility of managing 
the school libraries. In Indiana, the state 
law makes it possible for a city library to 
extend its privileges to townships on con- 
dition that they in return contribute to its 
support. Co-operation between the rural 
school and the public library seems most 
advantageous as well as most economical. 
Both are educational institutions, both are 
supported by the same people. It is the 
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business of the public library to furnish 
reading, both for pleasure and profit, to the 
people of the community — and that com- 
munity includes the school. Why not com- 
bine the school library book fund and the 
public library fund and thus be able to 
more adequately serve all of the people. 
It would mean the saving of money in the 
purchase of books. Where books for a 
county or several townships are ordered 
together there is a great saving in the cost 
of transportation and better discounts for 
larger quantities obtained. Then, too, it 
is the librarian's business to keep informed 
not only as to the best books but the best 
editions of the best books and where they 
can be bought to advantage. Neither the 
teacher nor the county superintendent of 
schools can be expected to know as much 
about this as the librarian who has had 
special training for the work and who 
knows about books and knows what to 
buy and where to buy. More people can 
be served with more books at less cost. 

Some financial arrangement having been 
made, the librarian should of course visit 
the school, familiarize herself with the 
books in the school library and interest her- 
self in the general and special work being 
done in the school. She will then be in 
position to place the resources of the public 
library at the command of the teacher. 
The aid may be fourfold. First: In the 
organization of the books already owned 
by the school and in supplementing the 
collection. School authorities are often 
willing to turn over to the public library 
the school library books for binding, repair 
and preparation for circulation. This school 
collection placed in proper condition and 
supplemented from time to time by books 
from the public library is thus made avail- 
able for home circulation. In supplement- 
ing the school collection not only many in- 
formational books on the special lines of 
work being done in the school but many 
inspirational books as well can be supplied 
which the school library working in- 
dependently could not possibly provide. 



Second: The public library can attend to 
all the binding and repair of books. In- 
struction, also, as to the care and use of 
books and the kind of books to read can 
be given by the members of the library 
staff. Third: The joy of school work can 
be greatly increased by having in the 
library stereoscopic views of various coun- 
tries and industries which can be supplied 
by the public library. If the school pos- 
sesses a lantern, lantern slides can be 
loaned and thus the verbal and book in- 
formation can be more clearly and firmly 
fixed in the minds of the children. Four: 
It is possible also for the public library 
to furnish books for adults as well as 
children. Here too, the adult book collec- 
tion should consist of both practical and 
cultural books. A "community organiza- 
tion with the school as the intellectual, in- 
dustrial, educational and social centre" has 
been advocated. This plan carries with it, 
too, the teacher's home and demonstration 
farm. In this plan, also, the library should 
hold a foremost place providing material 
for grange papers and women's study clubs, 
books and magazines on scientific farming 
and all kinds of rural community better- 
ment along with books on music, art and 
the more cultural things of life. 

The possibilities of a rural library for 
the betterment of country life are great. 
Much work is to be done. The methods 
used are not so important as that results be 
obtained. It would seem, however, that 
adequate library facilities will be more 
readily and firmly established and main- 
tained through the three following avenues: 
The pooling of library and school interests 
and funds; township or county supervision 
by the public library with a staff espe- 
cially trained for the work; teachers who 
know how to judge a book and who know 
and love good children's books. Given these 
things, the possibilities are infinite for 
aiding, through the public library, the rural 
school library and through it is given the 
opportunity of playing a most important 
role in solving the rural problem. 



